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MOZART'S MASSES. 

Nos. V., VI., VII. 
Contributed by E. Holmes. 

We resume our subject from the point at which 
our last communication was interrupted. It is 
seldom that Mozart has any passage or instru- 
mental effect either conventional or common- 
place, yet the trumpet parts of this Kyrie are 
scarcely better ; and though the tones of these 
instruments may add somewhat of dignity and 
elevation to the music when performed in the 
vast area of a gotbic edifice, on ordinary occa- 
sions they are parts which might be omitted with- 
out detriment. Usually Mozart writes only the 
most easy and natural notes of the scale for brass 
instruments, yet here we find the fourth and the 
sharp fourtb of the scale, and the C trumpet 
screaming up to G without " mitigation or re- 
morse." Having no other wind orchestra, the 
young Maestro was evidently obliged to put his 
trumpets on double duty. 

Though the melody of the Kyrie wears the garb 
of the last century, the bold distinct rhythmus 
and the fine voice parts of this movement will 
always render it agreeable to the ear. Contrasted 
with a subject which moves by degrees in 
crotchets, quavers, and semiquavers, the new 
rhythmical phrase at ' Christe eleison' in long 
notes, is peculiarly pleasing, ; it is so well saved 
from being common-place by the F sharp in the 
first violins — 
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What a fine operation is that of composing, in 
which a single note of accompaniment may make 
all the difference between genius and its opposite ! 
Had that simple phrase been accompanied accord- 
ing to the first and most obvious suggestion of its 
harmony, it would have been destitute of charm. 

The Gloria, Allegro, f , begins with the words 
' Et in terra pax.' It is chiefly a mixture of solo 
and chorus in the Composer's running hand; 
the solos are elegant, and the modulation at the 
tutti Qui tollis, is forcible and dramatic, abound- 
ing in those traces of the Author in which the 
experienced eye recognises the individuality of 
Mozart. Notwithstanding the few instruments 
of the score, nothing is painted up or elaborated 
to produce effect ; the touches are broad, rapid, 



and decisive, and the music is made with few 
notes. 

The Credo is symphonic, and begins with this 
marked and rhythmical passage in the bass — 
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to which the violins, chiefly in tmison, but now 
and then dividing, keep up an almost incessant 
movement of semiquavers. Thin as the score 
may look at the first glance, no sooner do the 
voices enter with their well-dispersed four-part 
harmony, their clear phrases and strongly-marked 
rhythm, than the means of music are perfect, and 
the ear in the largest hall, with the organ lending 
its assistance, would be sensible of no deficiency. 
Though the age of music for such productions as 
these is now passed — could they even be multi- 
plied — they may furnish young composers with 
a subject of useful reflection, and reduce to a cer- 
tainty some of those doubts regarding the effect 
of their writings, by which they are often har- 
rassed in the outset of their career. 

In compositions for voices and instruments, a 
special attention is due to the former. The parts 
must be harmoniously dispersed on notes natural 
to each voice, easy to sing, and moving elegantly 
against each other. The composition should be 
so well, phrased and clear, that the four voices 
alone may make music, independent of the or- 
chestra. If a florid accompaniment for stringed 
instruments be added, it is a means of great 
effect ; but to continue a passage judiciously, or 
to change it at the right place, is an operation of 
nice art. There is danger, too, in florid accom- 
paniments, of overlaying the voices, which as a 
rule must always be chief. The separation and 
distinctness of the phrases of the choir and or- 
chestra should be complete, and yet both should 
unite and fall in together naturally. The wind 
instruments require their own symmetry in the 
score, and a treatment varying with their number 
and importance. There is so much to think of 
in constructing a work of art, that even a failing 
attempt in it engages a degree of honor and 
respect. Throughout music, there is not one 
single design, from a chorus to a little song, that 
does not require its own peculiar preparation to 
produce effect. The more music is written, the 
more difficult originality, unless implanted, be- 
comes ; and the honorable composer still learns 
his art, not to mount on the wings of other men, 
but to know what has been done, that he may 
avoid doing it a second time. 

Mozart though quite a youth when he com- 
posed the Fifth Mass, and cognizant of all that 
music required, yet possessed his art so thoroughly 
at command, that we should hesitate to say of 
this work, notwithstanding passages of consum- 
mate beauty and originality, that it took him 
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three days to write. The felicity of occasional 
passages makes the musician pause in considering 
it. To conceive the subject of the elegant Bene- 
dictus, which is in the old Italian style of melody — 



..Soprano Solo, 




Be - ne - die - tus qui ve - nit, qui ve-nit. 
may have been of no difficulty to him ; nor yet to 
give the composition a new form, by making it a 



solo for a soprano voice, accompanied by three 
subordinate voices. But when at the end of a 
half cadence of the voices he makes the instru- 
ments become principal and the voices accom- 
pany, in a passage of high symmetrical elegance 
and rhythmical construction, in every feature dis- 
tinct, and the variety still conducing to unity and 
beauty of effect : — we wonder that so happy a 
I thought should have found its place sponta- 
I neously and without labour — 
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A passage of neater construction than this 
could scarcely he found. Everything is to ad- 
mire in it — the violins, the bass, the voices. The 
' Agnus Dei' is a chorus of expression and dignity, 
and the syncopation in the tenor at the ' Miserere' 
is impassioned and effective. At the ' Dona 
nobis' we return to the principal subjects of the 
Kyrie, set forth in new guise, and connecting in 
a favorite manner of the Composer the beginning 
with the end. This Mass possesses ideas of great 
beauty, which interest the more from their illus- 
tration of Mozart's individuality and the growth 
of his genius. 

No. 6, in D, is a Mass of a peculiar kind, more 
remarkably for its counterpoint and passages of 
canon and fugue, than for the characteristic 
melodies or orchestral effects of the Composer. 
The instrumental score is small, being only for 
two violins and bass ; but these accompaniments, 
though not prominent or florid, are masterly — 
fitting in to the voice most accurately, and yet 
maintaining an independence, even in passages of 
the closest texture of canon. In the first page 
we perceive three canons going together — the 
tenor and bass in one, the soprano and alto in 
another, and the instrumental bass and first violin 
in a third. On a theme which appears common 
and unpromising, Mozart builds this harmonic 
structure, founded on a sequence of sevenths : — 

E - lei - . - son E - lei 
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The progression of this ingenious passage leads 
to the dominant, giving the Composer the oppor- 
tunity of reproducing it in the tonic, which he 
does with a fresh disposition of the voice parts. 
Such regularity and symmetry of movement must 
ever please. The clear counterpoint of this Kyrie 
throughout rewards the examination of the mu- 
sician. The Gloria though not in Mozart's usual 
style, contains fine melodies and hold progres- 
sions of harmony. He seems to be mixing his 
own pen with that of some one else, and writing 
for learned ears, yet not so as utterly to forget 
himself. The ' Amen' is fugued in double 
counterpoint. 

The Credo is separated between its first and 
second movements by the ' Et incarnatus,' in 
B minor, a treble and then a bass solo, followed 
up by a few bars of solemn harmony in chorus, 
such as the Composer easily put together, but 
never in common progressions, or without some- 
thing to arrest the attention. Of this kind is the 
suspending of the % on F sharp at ' Pontio.' The 
two preceding bars we had heard before ; but 
here Mozart announces himself. The ' Et resur- 
rexit' is led off by a point of fugue in the treble, 
and this movement reproduces some parts of the 
first, but with finer modulation and a higher 
wrought interest. 

The soli passages beginning with the tenor solo 
' Et in spiritum' — the passage of canon, four in 
one, ' In remissionem,' which restores to us in an 
unexpected way the phrase first introduced at the 
fifth bar of the Credo — the spirited ' Et vitam,' 
which suddenly leaves off on an unresolved J- to 
introduce the fugued passage with heightened 
effect ; in all these things the musician still sees 
the mark of a very uncommon pen and bold in- 
vention. The Sanctus and Hosanna are fugued 
the one in a solemn, the other in a cheerful 
manner. The Benedictus, a short and unim- 
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portant movement in G, is certainly for Mozart 
but indifferent. His limits seem to have been 
confined ; with more development he might have 
produced something better. The Agnus Dei, in 
B minor, is in a grand and expressive style, and 
is one of the best movements in the Mass. The 
Dona nobis is of a light and melodious character, 
with good effects for the voices. 

We should be glad to ascertain on what occa- 
sion No. 6 was produced. It differs from all the 
other Masses : it is not in the Italian church style, 
it is neither orchestral, nor dramatic, — and yet 
Mozart, while using the pen of another, has not 
left us merely German counterpoint and con- 
struction to admire, but has animated the notes 
in many of the passages with the indestructible 
fire of genius. 

No. 7 brings us, as it were, to a new era of the 
Masses. It is the first in which Mozart unites the 
four voices to a complete though small wind or- 
chestra. The score before us, in the hand-writing 
of the indefatigable Mr. Novello, made by him in 
the year 1819 from separate parts, is for two 
violins, tenor and bass, clarinetti, fagotti, and 
corni. We remember from the first publication 
of this work (which we think anticipated some of 
the earlier numbers) having a special delight in 
it, from the novelty and beauty of the style. 
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There is a general elevation pervading it, with 
here and there passages of lofty genius. The in- 
troductory symphony is full of promise, and 
brings to mind a middle phrase in the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven's 'Sonata Drammatica,' in 
D minor. These four bars introduce the voices 
tutti piano — 

Viol. Andante. 




The corni go with the basses and tenors, the 
clarionets in octaves above the violins, the bas- 
soons are silent ; the musician may thus imagine 
the score. The character of this beautiful open- 
ing is sustained throughout a Kyrie conspicuous 
for elegance in the solo parts and grandeur in the 
chorus ; and the Mass gains immensely in interest 
over others through the careful finishing of the 
second violin, tenor, and wind parts. Mozart has 
scarcely ever excelled the vigour and fire of the 
Gloria. Something extraordinary is always ex- 
pected from him at ' Qui tollis.' Here we have 
an unison accompanied by an orchestral phrase 
which anticipates Beethoven — 
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Chromatic accompaniment such as this, to 
holding notes in unison, is peculiarly character- 
istic of Beethoven's energetic orchestral style. 
It is pleasant to recognize the kindred genius of 
the two masters in such passages— one of which, 
casually heard, may have influenced the whole 
career of music. The ' Et incarnatus,' Adagio, 
in E flat, is a quartett for voices accompanied by 
wind instruments, in which the clarionets display 
their beautiful low tones. Mozart excels himself 
in this solemn and exquisite movement — the mo- 
dulations, cadences, and orchestral effects of 
which are so great, as to render praise impertinent 
and superfluous. Continuing throughout the 
Sanctus, the Mass maintains its interest and ori- 

finality. The Benedictus, a vocal quartett in 
\ flat, interspersed with chorus, is accompanied 
with the violins con sordini clarionets and bas- 
soons ; the horns are silent. This movement is 
of extreme simplicity ; the voices move in notes 
of equal length, and principally in minims ; but 



the unadorned melody makes its effect. The 
Agnus Dei is written in the triple measure of the 
Kyrie, to introduce it with new scoring in the 
wind instrument parts, and a new and most 
graceful termination. 

We have revived a great pleasure in looking 
through this charming work, which is perfect in 
the keeping and originality of its style, and cer- 
tainly one of the very best of Mozait's Masses. 
The severity and solemnity of its solo parts have 
made it less a favorite than some others ; yet 
musicians in general will entertain but one 
opinion on ts merits. 

To be continued. 



MUSICAL OBITUARY. 

It has become the writer's duty to place under the 
above title a name honoured not less by the public than 
by the members of the musical profession. Mr. Harper, 
the well-known professor of music and performer on the 
trumpet, died suddenly, at the age of sixty-five, on the 
20th January. Few who, like the writer, have enjoyed 



